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intended to train the loyal citizen and the competent civil servant. At the University of
Halle, founded in 1694, Christian Thomasius, the rationalist, and Francke, the Pietist,
led a revolt against Lutheran orthodoxy. After 1706 Christian Wolff infused the new
science and rationalism into Halle, insisting upon the liberal right and duty of free
investigation. Philosophy, separated from traditional theology, began to adopt the garb
of modern mathematics and physics. Another step forward occurred when a university
was founded at Gottingen in 1734. Here the ideas were even more liberal than at Halle;
almost complete freedom was given to a professor once he had been appointed. Other
universities, both Protestant and Catholic, following the lead of Halle and Gottingen,
gradually adopted the new learning.
In sum, the modernizing changes of the Enlightenment influenced the German
universities more quickly and more fundamentally than they did the English or
French. Scholastic Aristotelian philosophy was superseded by a rational philosophy
founded upon the principles of the physical sciences and mathematics. The hard-and-
fast curriculum was loosened up by the principle of freedom of teaching and learning.
Sheer exposition of a canonical text gave way to the scholarly systematic lecture. The
formal disputation was replaced by the research seminar. Finally, the German language
ousted Latin as the medium of instruction.
As the eighteenth century ended, however, with its cataclysmic upheavals, the
German states were neither ready to join in with active revolution by overthrowing
their traditional governments as in France and America, nor ready to repress the
revolution with overpowering counterforce as in Europe farther east. R. R. Palmer
calls the German response the "revolution of the mind," an ambiguous development
which seemed to approve of the liberal movements in theory but not to put them into
practice.9 Whereas the revolution peaked in France in the last decade of the
eighteenth century its climax in Germany arrived in the first decade or two of the
nineteenth century, while it was receding in France and the United States.
This was the period when the German drive for national identity took on a
tremendous momentum, along with a cultural efflorescence matched only a few times
in Western civilization. This was the period of Goethe and Schiller, Herder and
Schleiermacher, Mozart and Beethoven, Fichte, Kant, and Hegel. It was the time when
the princely rulers were motivated to modernize their realms from the top down with
the aid of their bureaucratic civil servants, the middle classes, and university intel-
lectuals and against the opposition of the privileged aristocracy of the Holy Roman
Empire and established church. The universities became centers of radical thought,
combining German nationalism with liberal pleas for freedom of the spirit and
intellectual inquiry-so long as thought did not become too activist in revolt against
the established order. Freedom of teaching and freedom of learning rallied the
university communities-so long as they did not spill over too much into the realm of
political action.
During the reign of Frederick William III (1797 to 1840) the struggles between
conservatism and liberalism in German education were touch and go. For ten to fifteen
9R. R. Palmer, The Age of the Democratic Revolution, vol. 2, 77ie Struggle, Princeton University
Press, Princeton, N.J., 1964, chap. 14.